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INTRODUCTION 


In this article we do not wish to claim originality or 
authority, but hope to give a practical guide to the subject 
of dehorning. Up to the present, little has been written on 
the subject, and that which has been written is not compre- 
hensive and is misleading in some ways. For the sake of 
completeness and comparison, we shall outline the methods 
that we have experienced at various times, and then give 
details of the system that we are using at the moment. 


RESTRAINT 


There is probably no “best” way of restraining an 
animal for this operation, as a great deal depends on circum- 
stances and the practitioner’s ingenuity. Dehorning is best 
carried out in a well-lit byre with a forebay. Adequate help 
and a good pair of bull-dogs are essential. One must avoid 
noisy, sloppy and loose handling, which will result in constant 
needle jabbing and excitement. 

For Local Anaesthesia~—One man pulls the head up and 
to one side (by bull-dogs with rope attached), enabling an 
assistant to hold the head steady from behind by the horns. 

For Amputation —The head is best pulled forwards and 
downwards by one man, whilst a second steadies and rotates 
the head for the operator. If an animal is held loosely in 
chains, a rope six feet long may be applied, as shown in 
Fig. 1.* 

Ii there is no forebay, the head must be pulled round to 
the cow’s shoulder. 


ANAESTHESIA 
(‘HLOROFORM ANAESTHESIA 


It is advisable thoroughly to understand this method 
because one does occasionally meet an animal upon which 
it is impossible to operate by any other. 

The secrets of dehorning with chloroform are : 

(a) To obtain an absolute flush-fitting mask. 

(b) Not to have animals too deeply “ under.” 

(c) To carry out the whole operation as rapidly as pos- 

sible. 

Technique.-The mask is fitted correctly, then 3 oz. of 
chloroform are poured on to a sponge sewn into a muslin 
hag. his is placed in the mask and the zip end closed. 
After about five minutes the cow will often stiffen, and 
she can be helped to the ground by a pull on the tail. One 
horn is removed, at which stage the animal frequently starts 


* Figs. 1-4 are reproduced on composite plate overleaf. 


snoring when the mask is opened or removed. On removal 
of the mask the animal appears to become more deeply 
anaesthetised for a short time. ‘The animal is usually dis- 
horned with shears. For subsequent animals only 2 oz. of 
chloroform are poured into the sponge. 

Casualties can occur during the actual anaesthesia, but 
the greatest danger is of delayed chloroform poisoning. 

Over 2,000 animals have been dehorned in this practice. 
In about half of the cases chloroform has been used; of 
these two only have died—one from delayed chloroform 
poisoning, the other from secondary haemorrhage after two 
days where the farmer did not worry about treatment. 

We have had no casualties with local anaesthesia, and in 
the 550 animals dehorned between October 10th, 1949, and 
January 19th, 1950, we have had very little trouble. 


LocaL ANAESTHESIA 


The frontal ridge runs in an arch from the horn to form 
part of the posterior bony border of the eye (Fig. 2). It marks 
the upper surface of a deep furrow on the side of the head, 
in which lies the temporal muscle. Close beneath this ridge, 
and on this muscle, runs the cornual nerve from orbit to 
horn. At the latter end it receives branches from the horn 
and surrounding skin. 

Note.—If the injection is made too near the horn only a 
few branches will be ‘ blocked” and anaesthesia will be 
incomplete. 

The Site ——This is one-third of the distance from the horn 
to the external canthus of the eye. (Just behind the point 
where the ridge bends down sharply, and where the coronoid 
process of the mandible can be felt if the cow moves her 
jaw.) 

The Injection.—A good practice is to place the palm of the 
left hand on the cow’s forehead, with the thumb coming 
vertically down over the ridge and into the depression 
beneath it. The needle can then be guided over the point 
of the thumb into a position roughly half an inch beneath 
the ridge. 

Note.—The best type of needle has a wide bore (? to 1 inch, 
15 or 16 B.W.G.). The needle, inserted at right-angles to 
the skin, passes through the fascia until it meets slight resist- 
ance which is probably the outer surface of the temporal 
muscle. No injection will be effective at a greater depth for, 
as we have pointed out, it is on this structure that the nerve 
lies. In our opinion, it is not possible to palpate the nerve 
through the skin, therefore we attempt to block it by “ strip 
anaesthesia’ where it has a single trunk. The skin will 
adhere to a thick needle, thus enabling withdrawal through 
the tissue without its removal from the skin. The skin is, 
in fact, drawn out “ tent fashion,” enabling movement both 
up and down of the needle end (Fig. 3). 

By this method one can make a series of jabs and small 
injections without causing pain, unless one hits the nerve, 
when a flinch is elicited. 

The swelling caused by the presence of the anaesthetic 
beneath the skin is thoroughly massaged; 5 to 6 c.c. of 
5 per cent. anaesthetic is used, but if there is any doubt of 
its efficacy, more should be used. 
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The bull is difficult to anaesthetise, owing to its thick 
skin and massive ridge. For this reason, liberal use of the 
anaesthetic should be made. 

A heifer faultily disbudded as a calf is often a difficult 
subject, owing to some displacement of the nerve. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR AMPUTATION AND THEIR USE 


(a) Shears.—Most readers will be acquainted with the 
powerful steel-handled guillotine shears, so that it is un- 
necessary to describe them in detail. ‘They are most frequently 
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‘used in the recumbent position, but some operators do use 


them in conjunction with local anaesthesia (standing). 

In the former case two men take a handle each, the veter- 
inary surgeon places the jaws well up the horn, then both 
men close the handles simultaneously. When the first horn 
is removed, the cow is rolled over and the operation is 
completed. 

(b) The Tenon Saw.—The hair should be clipped from the 
root of the horns. The head should’be held very firmly 
and the operator should stand in front of the animal. The 
most awkwardly positioned horn should be removed first. 
In removing the horn, a fair slice of skin should be taken 
as well. 

Although very swift, the saw causes undue haemorrhage ; 
also once started, the direction cannot be changed, with the 
result that one may cut too deep or be insufficiently drastic. 
(c) The Hack Saw.—This is slower than the above and is 
much more liable to break if the cow flings her head about. 
(d) The Rubber Ring.—As with the saw, the head is left 
very square; it is, of course, barbaric and unreliable, par- 
ticularly in the adult subject. On several occasions we have 
had to complete the dehorning of herds where rubber rings 
have been applied. From our own and our clients’ observations 
we conclude that there are many instances of discomfort if 
not pain lasting for many days. Indeed it would seem logical 
that the gradual crushing process must cause at least subdued 
pain during the weeks that the rings are in place. A very 
small number of farmers do adopt this method of dehorning 
as they do not realize at the start the cruelty of the process ; 
we are confident that if only they were given the facts they 
would never choose this method. 

(e) Embryotomy Wire.—Coarse wire is the best to use as 
it is cheaper and lasts longer. It is cut into 42-inch lengths 
with an inch loop made in each end into which “ gypsy” 
clothes pegs are fitted to serve as handles. 

The operator, standing on one side of the head, loops the 
wire well up into the lower angle of the opposite horn. Saw- 
ing proceeds at first straight across and into the poll, then, 
when well into the bone, the assistant, steadying the head, 
rotates it in order that the wire will change direction and 
leave the skin well in from the horn (Fig. 4). 

If the amputation is carried out correctly, there will be 
half an inch of skin and hair left adhering to the horn, 
thereby ensuring that the secretory tissue is removed com- 
pletely. The head is thus left “ poll” shaped, and it is 
impossible to get unsightly stumps growing later. 

Many veterinary surgeons fear that they will cut too 
deeply, but in fact it hardly matters at all, except perhaps if 
one removes too much of the top of the skull when the client 
may have the inconvenience of tipping rainwater from the 
sinus. 

In using a wire, there are a number of hints that may be 
of use : 


1. The faster the sawing the hotter the wire becomes, 

and consequently less haemorrhage will result. A wire wet 

with blood does not cut as well as one which is hot and 
dry. 

2. To get the maximum of efficiency from wire, one should 

(a) Take long strokes, the hands going right down to the 
head, thereby using as much of the wire as possible. 

(6) Keep the wire taut at all times. 

(c) Avoid any jerky movements. 

(d) Keep the hands as far apart as is comfortable, or in 
other words, avoid making the cutting angle too 
acute, 

3. After three or four cows have been dishorned the wire 

may fray. It should then be discarded immediately or 


haemorrhage will be aggravated. If one strand of the wire 
breaks an abnormal clicking will be felt, and if one carries 
on the wire will jam. If this occurs one should go to the 
other side of the cow and try pulling it out through the 
cut already made. If well into the bone when jamming 
occurs, the best way to remove it is to grip one handle with 
both hands and give a forceful jerk which will often dreak 
the wire in the frayed state. 

4. Often after a number of horns the wire will become 
smooth, particularly if it is allowed to cool. This is caused 
by the cutting edges becoming clogged with solidified fat 
and bone. This can be partly remedied by sawing on a nail 
for a few strokes, but one must bear in mind that it will 
reduce the life of the wire. 

The wire seems to be the best instrument for dehorning 
as the wound is clean and no stump is left. ‘The wound is 
flush with the skull and the bone is depressed beneath the 
lips of the skin. Bleeding is reduced to a minimum and 
the cow resents it less as there is less noise than with a saw. 
The only disadvantages are the slightly increased cost and 
the hard work involved. The latter is avoided simply by 
employing farm staff to do the sawing under professional 
supervision. 

The milk yield of a herd commonly is not affected at all, 
which is a great point in favour of wire. It is probably more 
impressive to use a small piece of wire than the other 
apparatus, more barbaric in appearance. 

Although the wire takes slightly longer to remove a horn, 
the overall speed is not affected, for once the lay staff are 
used to the procedure, little supervision is necessary. 


Post-OPERATIVE CARE AND 'TREATMENT 
HAEMORRHAGE 


A number of cows will bleed after the operation, especially 
where wire is not used. It would, however, seem to be 
an undisputable fact that almost 100 per cent. of such 
haemorrhage will stop automatically in half an hour. There- 
fore, for the average herd, especially where large numbers 
have to be dealt with, one can safely leave natural clotting 
to take place. If an animal is bleeding profusely, then it 
should be kept close by to be dealt with if necessary. How- 
ever, there are fussy clients, and where only a few animals 
are to be dehorned, one does not feel justified in leaving a 
farm whilst an animal is still bleeding. Therefore one must 
be prepared to arrest haemorrhage. 

Incidentally, the greatest cause of serious bleeding is where 
two animals fight and remove the natural clot. This fighting 
is very common, particularly among Ayrshires, as they fail 
to recognise their herd mates. For this reason, it is wise 
to have a small boy or landgirl out with the cows, to prevent 
fighting and point out the worst offeriders for removal. 


(a) Point Firing Irons.—We usually keep at least one iron 
in the fire during the operation ready for an emergency, as 
this instrument seems the simplest to use. 

To arrest haemorrhage, the point of the red-hot iron is 
thrust hard into the caste artery after any clots have been 
removed. 


(6) Artery Forceps.—The artery can sometimes be gripped 
with artery forceps, in which case a quick pull and twist 
will nearly always stop the trouble. 


(c) Tourniquet.—This was described in an earlier issue of 
The Veterinary Record. It is an effective method of. arresting 
haemorrhage, particularly when using the saw or shears. We 
find, however, that when using a wire there is rarely any 
horn stump left for applying the tourniquet ; this is so par- 
ticularly in shorthorns or heifers of any breed. 
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THE DEHORNING OF AN 18-MONTH-OLD HEIFER 


Fic. 1.—Before dehorning. 


Fic. 2.—Injection technique. 


Fic. 4.—Head tilted, wire 
through horn. 


Fic 5.—Horns m‘nus heifer. 


Fic. 3.—Wire in position for sawing. 
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SINUSITIS 

This is a frequent occurrence, commencing about a week 
after the operation. The cause is not difficult to find if one 
realises that the delicate lining of the sinus will react to 
bruising from the saw, or the entrance of foreign material, 
e.g., sawdust, maggots, very cold air or dung. If a thick 
blood clot or any other material clogs the hole in the horn 
core admittedly it will protect the sinus, but if inflammation 
does develop, the exudate cannot drain. Drainage takes 
place via the artificial opening or via the opening from sinus 
to nose, but blocking will also prevent drainage via this latter 
opening due to negative pressure in the sinus itself. If there 
is sinusitis and no drainage, the cow will suffer from what 
appears to be a headache. The’animal will appear uneasy, 
the milk yield will drop, and the head will be held in an 
abnormal position. 

When these symptoms develop, the plug should be cut 
out, releasing the negative pressure, and the head should be 
tilted to allow the major part of the material to run away. 
We believe, therefore, that any form of bandaging or plugging 
is definitely contra-indicated, for instead of protecting the 
wound, it will imprison extraneous matter, and if complete 
healing takes place with that material in the sinus, trephining 
may be necessary to relieve a chronic condition later. 

Treatment.—When the client sees the frothy serum exuding 
from the sinus, he should be advised to keep the hole clear 
and remove excess exudate by tilting the head once or twice 
daily. If the condition appears more serious, then irrigation 
with warm saline or 1/1,000 acriflavine should be advised, 
again tilting the head to remove excess fluid, the remainder 
draining via the nose. Rarely, the sinusitis will become 
purulent and the animal will become systemically ill. In 
such a case irrigation with penicillin with or without prop- 
amidine intra-uterine fluid should be adopted, combined 
with the use of sulphanilamide or sulphamezathine. 

An important predisposing factor is, of course, the tem- 
perature of the air entering the sinus; hence the inadvis- 
ability of dehorning in very cold weather. 

Maggots may prove troublesome during a sudden warm 
spell in late spring or early autumn. Manual removal of the 
parasites and irrigation is advised, the remainder of the herd 
being dusted with D.D.T. One should not dehorn after the 
middle of March as it takes some months for the horn wounds 
to heal. 

ORGANISING Lay HELP 

On arrival at the farm, one chooses the best place for 
operation, and enquires about a fire for the irons. If one 
wishes to be particularly efficient, it is an excellent idea to 
have sawdust strewn in the manger, to soak up any blood. 
For a start, six to ten animals are anaesthetised, the number 
depending greatly on how many animals can be injected in 
about 20 minutes, this being the time required for the 
anaesthetic to produce its maximum effect. It is wise to 
explain and demonstrate the process to all lay helpers, and 
then to watch and criticise their efforts. Points that should 
be stressed are : 

1. Test anaesthesia on both horns and leave for reinjection 
if necessary. Testing is carried out by quietly screwing the 
point of a nail into the skin at the base of the horn from 
behind. Do not make a sudden movement or let the animal 
see the hand, as this will cause it to flinch. 

2. Explain use of wire (as above). - 

Note.—The cow may flinch at the first strokes, as it seems 
likely that the skin may receive a few sensory fibres from 
another trunk. 

3. If the animal does not flinch on testing, it is most 
important to keep sawing whatever the cow does. 


4. If there is any excessive bleeding, the veterinary 
surgeon should be informed at once (if not present). 

These points apply more particularly where lay help is 
working independently. 

During the first hour one will probably not dehorn more 
than six animals, but at least eight should be dealt with in 
every subsequent hour (with only two assistants). 


NuMBER OF Lay HELPERS 


For a small number (up to 15) Gne can manage satisfac- 
torily with two men. For up to 40 animals, one really re- 
quires five men. For over this number, eight men are ideal. 
In this latter.instance, for example, the men are arranged in 
teams. 

(a) Sawing teams (two), in charge of an intelligent herds- 
man or farmer who steadies and rotates the head and ensures 
the wire is properly in place, etc. 

A second member saws and a third holds the cow by the 
bull-dogs. Having three men, each can dehorn one cow 
whilst the others rest. 

(6) An anaesthetic team, consisting of two men to assist 
the veterinary surgeon. 

With such an organisation as this, i.e., where help is 
adequate, (and when conditions are ideal) one can dehorn 
about 20 animals in the hour, once the teams are organised. 

As we have mentioned before, it is an excellent idea to 
have one person outside to stop fighting, and walk around 
examining cows for a recurrence of haemorrhage. 

Many practitioners will object that it is unprofessional to 
permit farm staff to remove horns independently whilst the 
veterinary surgeon confines himself to anaesthesia. Once 
farm workers have performed the operation with wire there 
is hardly anything they can do wrong; in fact, they in- 
variably do the job twice as quickly and efficiently if they are 
left alone than if they are fussed over. Apart from this, one 
can keep reasonably clean and not be absolutely exhausted 
after a bout of dishorning. If one aims to dehorn more than 
70 animals, this team system is an extremely easy way to 
accomplish it. The aim should be to dehorn all of the milk- 
ing cows whatever the size of the herd, for otherwise the 
farmer must run two herds to avoid fighting. 

To summarise the team system that we advocate, the 
veterinary surgeon proceeds through the herd non-stop, 
anaesthetising with the aid of two men. After some 20 
minutes (seven or eight cows behind), and after all the necessary 
demonstration, organisation and explanations, the first team 
starts dehorning. When sufficiently well ahead, Team II 
start, and then they take each alternate cow. Wherever 
time permits, the veterinary surgeon comes back, examines 
each cow, and indicates which may or may not be released ; 
he can also make sure that the teams are working easily. On 
finishing, the whole herd is again tied up and re-examined. 

If one has only one team of dehorners, one will get far 
ahead with anaesthetising ; if such is the case, the veterinary 
surgeon’s team then changes to sawing to make up the 
leeway. 


HUMAN ANTHRAX RISK: DEMAND FOR STRICTER 
REGULATIONS FOR IMPORTED GOAT SKINS 


Southwark Borough Council are asking the Government to 
tighten up import regulations for goat skins. A recent case of 
anthrax in the borough is believed to have been caused by the 
handling of a goat skin from India at a Bermondsey, S.E., factory. 
The victim, a 39-year-old man living in Surrey, has now been 
discharged from Guy's Hospital. 

Southwark officials ask that all goat skins shall come under the 
sume regulations as for the import of animal hair—which means 
that the skins must be imported through Liverpool, where there 
are special disinfecting arrangements. 
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THE TREATMENT OF RECTAL PROLAPSE BY 
SUBMUCOUS RESECTION 


A Record of Five Cases in the Horse, Ox and Pig 
BY 
J. G. WRIGHT, 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Johnson (1943), in America, was the first to describe the 
operation of submucous resection for the correction of 
prolapsed rectum in animals. His description refers to the 
cow in which subject he finds the incidence to be highest. 
The writer’s experience of the condition in large animals 
has been that it is nore common in young horses and bulls 
than in cows. In a previous communication (Wright, 1936), 
the writer has recorded the operation of colopexia for the 
treatment of the condition in the dog. The present report 
refers to two horses, two bulls and a sow. In the horses 
and one of the bulls, there was no indication of the cause ; 
the animals were in normal health and condition and there 
was no history of either diarrhoea or constipation. The 
onset of the prolapse occurred suddenly. The sow was a 
case of assisted labour and straining was the cause. In three 
of the cases (two horses and one bull) the prolapse was 
assessed as being of the second degree, that is, that it involved 
the mucous and muscular coats of the rectum only, and in 
the other two (one bull and the sow) of the third degree 
—involving the serous coat in addition. The latter bull 
case was also exceptional in that it was a terminal intus- 
susception with intermittent exposure at the anus rather 
than a true prolapse, and it had been in existence for four 
months. The inversion commenced some six inches in front 
of rather than at the recto-anal junction. 


OPERATION 


The operation recorded here is a modification of that 
described by Johnson. It entails the removal of the collar 
of rectal mucous membrane comprising the prolapse with 
the subsequent shortening of the submucous and muscular 
coats by plastic union. An encircling incision is made 
through the rectal mucous membrane about 1 cm. from 
the recto-anal junction. It is important that the mucosa 
shall everywhere be cut down to the loose submucous con- 
nective tissue ; moreover, it is equally important that the 
muscular coat carrying the main blood vessels shall not be 
incised. ‘That the appropriate depth has been reached is 
indicated by the ease with which the mucous membrane 
can be stripped from the underlying tissues. Having com- 
pleted the primary incision, the mucous membrane is stripped 
backwards by blunt dissection over the whole of the prolapsed 
portion and forwards for a short distance along the normal 
rectal lumen. Using scissors, a second encircling cut is made 
through the mucous membrane along the border of the 
stripped area within the bowel lumen, and the collar of 
rectal mucosa thus removed. The prolapse then comprises 
a much smaller protrusion of the submucous and muscle 
coats. During the process of stripping the mucous membrane, 
haemorrhage is not severe and is readily controlled by swab- 
bing. ‘The cut edges of the membrane are next drawn 
together by a series of catgut mattress sutures. During their 
insertion no difficulty is experienced in tucking in the muscle 
coat. It is important that the sutures shall be placed with 
perfect regularity so that there is no ruckling. 


RESULTS 


Both horses and the sow made uninterrupted recoveries. 
No straining or difficulty in defaecation was observed during 
the post-operative period; in fact, there was very little 
indication that operation had been performed. In one bull 
the early post-operative period was associated with severe 
straining. This was controlled by an epidural injection of 
local anaesthetic on the first three mornings. Complete 
recovery occurred in this case. In the fifth case, the bull, 
in which the lesion was an intussusception, operation was a 
failure and the animal was destroyed five days later because 
of stricture of the rectum. The result of this case indicated 
the importance of making the plastic union at the anus and 
not within the lumen of the rectum. 


PROTOCOLS 


1. Yearling Shire Colt.—Bodyweight, 8 cwt.; general 
health normal. Prolapse first seen one and a half days pre- 
viously, and at time of operation comprised a congested and 
oedematous mass the size of a large Jaffa orange. Intravenous 
chloral hydrate anaesthesia (50 grammes). The animal 
regained its feet 55 minutes after injection. There was no 
post-operative straining or malaise. Ten days later the colt 
was castrated under local anaesthesia. 

2. Yearling Pony Colt.—Weight, 441 lb.; general health 
normal. Prolapse first seen the previous day and at time 
of operation its size was that of a large Jaffa orange. Anaes- 
thesia—slow intravenous nembutal. Initial injection, 5! 
grains ; additional injections during operation, 18 grains 
(total 68 grains). Profound anaesthesia was obtained, and 
the pony was recumbent for two and a half hours. During 
the narcotic recovery period there was vigorous movement, 
control of which required hobbles. No _ post-operative 
straining or malaise. 

3. Thirteen Months Shorthorn Bull.—Weight, 7} cwt. ; 
bodily condition good. An intermittent prolapse of four 
months’ duration. At first, the lesion was seen only during 
defaecation but during the previous few days had been 
permanent. The exposed mass was the size of a large orange. 
but oedema and congestion were slight only. Examination 
showed the condition to be an intussusception commencing 
6 inches in front of the anus. Anaesthesia—epidural injec- 
tion 15 c.c., followed after casting the animal by 35 grammes 
of chloral hydrate intravenously. Recumbency period—45 
minutes. To maintain exposure of the lesion and facilitate 
operation, traction was applied to sutures inserted near the 
proposed line of section. The mucous membrane was 
stripped in the usual way. For the first three days 
after operation, the bull ate and was fairly comfortable. On 
the fourth day straining became almost continuous and 
appetite was lost. On the fifth day it was evident that granu- 
lation tissue was causing serious stricture within the rectum 
and the animal was sent to the abattoir. 

4. Three Months Friesian Bull Calf—Condition good. The 
prolapse was of two days’ duration and comprised a spherical 
mass about 5 inches in diameter. The mucous membrane 
was grossly congested, oedematous and in parts excoriated. 
Anaesthesia—epidural injection 7 c.c., followed by nembutal 
(24 grains) intravenously. Recumbency—two hours; _ re- 
covery period, quiet. During the first three days after 
operation straining was frequent and vigorous with exposure 
of the mucous membrane. This was in part controlled by 
the epidural injection of 3 c.c. of local anaesthetic solution 
once daily. From this point straining gradually subsided 
and recovery occurred. 

5. One and a half-years-old Large White Sow.—Weight, 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1, page 332) 
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erie. 2: WRIGHT : Rectal Prolapse—Operation of Submucous Resection 
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Fig. 4+.—Suturing the mucous edges. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


HIGH AMPUTATION OF THE LIMB OF A BITCH 
FOLLOWING NEOPLASTIC DESTRUCTION OF 
THE TIBIA 


BY 
WILLIAM HENDERSON, m.r.c.Vv.s., 
HAMPTON 


The subject of this operation was a half-bred Irish terrier 
bitch, aged nine years. I saw her for the first time in the 
month of October, 1949, when she came to hospital in a state 
of semi-collapse with a history of dystokia in her first preg- 
nancy. She was said to be several days overdue. It was 
impossible to effect normal delivery, and Caesarean section 
was performed. After removing three dead pups, the state 
of the uterus warranted hysterectomy. From this operation 
the bitch made an uneventful recovery. At this time she 
appeared to be slightly lame in the near hind leg, but no 
examination of the limb was made then, and she went home 
after a week’s hospitalisation. 

Early in February, 1950, the bitch was returned with a 
request for an X-ray examination of the near hind leg. She 
was very lame, and there was a large swelling above the 
hock, very painful to the touch. The radiograph showed a 
neoplasm and almost total destruction of the distal tibia. 
A tentative diagnosis of osteo-sarcoma was made. The 
owner flatly refused to entertain the suggestion of euthanasia 
and, in view of the special circumstances, it was decided to 
amputate the limb. 

The bitch was in over-fat condition, slept all day in her 
kennel, refused to feed, and took no interest whatsoever in 
her surroundings. ‘The question of multiple lesions was 
examined carefully. Radiographs of the thorax revealed 
nothing abnormal, and fluoroscopy showed no obstruction 
to the passage of a barium meal. 

On the day prior to operation 300,000 units of procaine 
penicillin was administered intramuscularly. It was decided 
to disarticulate the leg at the stifle joint, and profound 
nembutal anaesthesia was induced. Outside and inside tve 
thigh the area was shaved from the hip to the tarsus, and 
the leg was wrapped from the tarsus to the foot in a sterile 
bandage. It was decided to operate without the use of a 
tourniquet, which can be a very awkward encumbrance. 

After draping with sterile cloths, a semi-elliptical incision 
on the lateral surface of the limb was carried to the medial 


380 Ib. On the previous day considerable manual assistance 
was necessary during farrowing. The prolapse occurred 
during the night previous to the morning of operation. The 
prolapse was tubular in shape, about 6 inches long and 44 
inches broad. Gross oedema of the mucosa. Anaesthesia— 
intravenous nembutal; initial dose, 20 grains, additional 
injections during operation, 10 grains (total, 30 grains). 
Recumbency, five hours. Post-operative straining was slight 
only. On the fourth day the sow was turned out in a paddock 
to graze, and from that point recovery was uneventful. 


Acknowledgment.—For the illustrations | am indebted to 
my colleague, Mr. A. C. Shuttleworth. They were prepared 
from sketches made during operation. 
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surface, which was dealt with similarly. The skin was 
reflected to expose the stifle joint. The dorsal metatarsal 
artery was picked up at once, along with the external 
saphenous vein, and both were ligatured above the stifle 
joint. The tendon of M. gastrocnemius was incised close to 
its insertion on the tuber calcis and separated from the 
underlying muscles. The muscles attached to the tibial 
crest and inner aspect of the tibia were then incised at their 
insertions, and the patellar ligaments were cut along with 
the muscles attached to the bone. I then cut through the 
joint capsule along its upper border. 

The student of anatomy would be able to detail the names 
of the muscles cut in separating the lower part of the limb 
from the femur. But the practical surgery of the operation 
is to skin out the bone, cutting each muscle at its insertion 
and not through the belly. One has no difficulty in picking 
up and ligaturing the popliteal artery lying behind the femur 
at its distal end, while on the lateral surface a big branch 
of the femoral artery is dealt with similarly. 

After separating the lower part of the limb, the distal end 
of M. gastrocnemius was folded up to enclose the femoral 
stump, but at this stage it was evident that the reflected 
flaps of skin were inadequate to enclose the bone. Accord- 
ingly, the bone saw was used to cut through the femur just 
above the condyles, and M. gastrocnemius was then wrapped 
round the stump and sutured to the tissue in front of the 
bone. Mattress sutures of silk closed the flaps of skin, and 
the edges were brought into apposition with nylon. 

The bitch was given glucose and saline intravenously, and 
this was repeated six hours later. Penicillin was administered 
for four days, and luminal sodium was used to reduce 
pain. After some days the mattress sutures broke down, 
were reinserted after cleaning up the wound, broke down 
again, and thereafter treatment was as for an open wound. 
The bitch quickly learned to balance herself and, a week later, 
in spite of her bulk, she was moving at a good speed during 
exercise. She was allowed freedom later, and was corstantly 
to be seen running about in the grounds. After five weeks 
she was sent home with the wound healed. 


Weekty Wispom 


The House of Lords was in no sense a rubber stamp to endorse 
the decisions of the executive, but it was often criticised by certain 
sections of the population who applied descriptions such as “ mere 
genuine antique.” To connoisseurs, at any rate, genuine antiques 
had a value denied to utility furniture—Tue Marquess 0! 
SALISBURY. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The submission of questions for inclusion in this column will be welcomed: 
they can relate to any aspect of veterinary work. For purposes of record, each 
question is numbered, and those submitting questions are required to furnish 
{aot for publication) name and address 

Answers to readers’ queries represent exclusively the personal opinions of the 
writers, and criticism of the replies will be appreciated. 


All communications should be addressed to the Editor. 


Treatment of Nymphomania in Mares 


Q. 355.—Please let me know the best way of treating nympho- 
mania in mares, giving full details. 


A.—It is unfortunate that the term nymphomania is used 
so loosely, as it does not give an accurate description of the 
actual behaviour of an animal. ” 

There are three types of behaviour which normally are 
referred to under this heading. 

(1) Victous.—The mare lays her ears, tries to bite, “ cow 
kicks,’ swishes the tail, winks the clitoris and may throw off 
small amounts of urine. This behaviour does not appear to 
be related to the ovarian cycle and usually ovaries are normal. 

(2) Continual Oestrus.—The mare is continually in oestrus 
for the whole spring and summer, but as a rule not in the 
winter. The tail is always raised, the vulva relaxed ; there is 
continual straddling ; behaviour is very lethargic. There may 
be cystic ovaries (multiple small cysts), or an ovarian tumour 
may exist; in young mares a similar temporary condition 
occurs at two and three years when the ovaries are very small, 
but time always corrects these. Many barren and maiden 
mares have one long oestrus period in early spring but this 
is temporary and they adjust to a normal cycle. 

(3) Stallion Behaviour.—Voice and behaviour just as for 
stallion and will mount mares in oestrus. Cystic ovaries 
(temporary cases), oestrogenic ovarian tumours permanent 
cause. Can also be produced by implantation of oestrogenic 
tablets. 


‘TREATMENT 


For the Vicious Type-—Ovariotomy may be tried, but is not 
likely to have a curative effect. 


For Continued Oestrus.—Ovariotomy invariably is success- ' 


ful. Puncturing cysts and subsequent treatment with luteinis- 
ing hormone may succeed. Temporary cases are easily dealt 
with by luteinising hormone. If ovarian tumour, removal of 
affected ovary is sufficient and always successful. 

For Stallion Behaviour.—Ovariotomy, or removal of the 
one affected ovary if from tumour, invariably succeeds. If 
cystic—puncturing and treatment with luteinising hormone 
may achieve the desired result. 


A Febrile Condition in Cattle 


Q. 356.—J am sometimes confronted with a syndrome in 
mainly adult cattle consisting of fever, usually about 104°, with 
appetite, bowel and ruminal movement and lactation all in 
abeyance. Such cases almost invariably respond to a course of 
sulphanilamide, but I cannot name the complaint. I have been 
in the habit of regarding it as a localised or incipient peritonitis, 
or possibly abomasitis, only it seems too common and too easily 
remedied to be the former. Can you offer any opinion ? 


A.—The clinical symptoms described by the questioner 
would appear to fit the condition or conditions called collo- 
quially “cold” or “ chill.” While pathologists do not admit 
the existence of these conditions as scientific entities, long 
clinical experience, backed by a still active critical sense, 
suggests that there are environmental and ecological conditions 
—climatic, hygienic, dietetic—in which perhaps the haemo- 
poietic mechanism is upset and in which organisms normally 


commensal may become pathogenic. The majority of these 
organisms seem susceptible to sulphonamide therapy, and it 
would therefore seem logical to exhibit these drugs where 
pyrexia is present. If, on careful consideration of the syn- 
drome, it is considered that the digestive tract is the seat of 
disturbance, quick recovery frequently follows the adminis- 
tration of sodium chloride and sodium sulphate aa } lb. 
followed by full doses of nux vomica and ammonium 
carbonate. In the long run it is probably the “ vis medicatrix 
naturae”’ which effects the cure in this somewhat benign 
condition; the lines of treatment suggested above will, 
however, assist the animal’s protective mechanisms to come 
into play. 


Optimum Time for Milk Sampling 


Q. 357.—I have often queried the best time to take milk 
samples, whether before, during or after milking. The follow- 
ing results came back from four samples sent : 

Cow No. 1. Pre-milking sample.—Non-haemolytic staphy- 
lococci only were present. 

Cow No. 1.  Post-milking sample.—A few coagulase- 
positive haemolytic staphylococct and a very few a haemolytic 
streptococci slightly sensitive to penicillin, were present. 

Cow No. 2. Pre-milking sample.—Non-haemolytic staphy- 
lococci were present. 

Cow No. 2.  Post-milking sample.—Coagulase-positive 
haemolytic staphylococci and a haemolytic streptococci, slightly 
sensitive to penicillin, were present. 

The samples were taken from cows “‘ going light’ in one 
quarter. 


A.—Many workers! have carried out experiments to 
determine the relative merits of various milk-fractions for 
the recovery of mastitis organisms. All report differing degrees 
of infection according as to whether fore, middle, or end 
milk is used, but the opinion of the majority is that fore milk 
is best, with strippings next and middle milk least likely of 
those from which to recover the causative organisms. 
Murphy (1943)? examined 276 pairs of fore milk and strip- 
ping samples. In 33 fore milk samples he found staphylococci, 
compared with 31 strippings-samples in which the organisms 
were found. In only one case was the number of organisms 
in the strippings greater than in the fore milk. He also 
compared the examination of the “ strict’’ foremilk with 
foremilk taken after prefiminary discarding of an unmeasured 
quantity of milk, and found that strict foremilk gave much 
greater numbers of organisms (which were true inhabitants 
of the udder and not the so-called ‘ normal flora” of the 
teat-canal). 

No worker that the respondent can trace reports a bacterial 
“ shift” between foremilk and strippings, and it should be 
borne in mind that staphylococci are ubiquitous organisms 
and can easily be transferred from the surface of a teat into 
a milk sample if the sampler is not very experienced. This 
is more likely to happen in a stripping sample than in a fore- 
milk sample as the teats are moist after milking and contamina- 
tion is more readily introduced. The possibility of this 
having occurred in the correspondent’s cases is supported 
by the recovery in the post-milking samples of a 
haemolytic streptococci which are probably enterococci 
present as contaminants. 


REFERENCES 
2 Muncu-Pererson, E. (1935.) Rev. Ser. No. | Imp. Bur. 
Anim. Hith. 
2 Murpny, J. M. (1943.) Cornell Vet. 33. 61. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Tuberculin Testing of Pigs 
__Sir,—I think I was one of the first to test pigs for tuberculosis. 
My client had a T.T. herd of cattle and used to hold an annual 
pig sale (pedigree). I wrote to the Ministry for some information 
and I enclose the letter, dated January 2nd, 1939, I received in 
reply.* 
The use of avian tuberculin is not necessary. The best site is 
the anal fold for the following reasons: 
(1) it is usually the cleanest part of the pig, 
(2) the pig can’t shake or rub it, and 
(3) you have no need to fight the pig. 
Yours faithfully, 
Maes Hendre, J. P. Ratton. 
Glasbury-on-Wye, 
Via Hereford. 
May Sth, 1950. 


* Our correspondent’s enclosure gives the following information: 
“The Ministry does not lay down approval for any particular test 


for these animals. The usual method adopted is the intradermal * 


test applied at the base of the ear. This has been found satis- 
factory and there is every reason to believe that this test when 
carried out with due regard to careful technique is quite as reliable 
as any other test.” 


Abortion Following Sheep Worrying 
Sir,—Considerable experience of flocks of ewes chased by dogs 
leads me to advise your questioner No. 354 to abstain from giving 
any opinion as to loss sustained until the whole flock has lambed 
down. Many ewes carry the dead lamb to full term and even 
after, so that no time assessment of loss can be made until lamb- 
ing is completed. 
Yours faithfully, 
Springhurst, R. C. G. Hancock. 
Ecchinswell, 
Newbury. 
Berks. 


May 6th, 1950. 


Complete Infertility in the Bull 

Sir,—May I protest against the answer given to Question 351 
in the Questions and Answers feature on p. 275 of The Veter- 
mary Record of May 6th, 1950. 

This answer brings our profession into disrepute in the eyes of 
breeders of livestock and of geneticists. There can be only one 
wise method of dealing with a 17 month old bull which has been 
tried on a number of cows in two separate herds and has a record 
of complete (my italics) infertility, that is to send him to the 
butcher. 

To spend time and money on treatment with “vitamin A or 
its precursor” and to coddle the bull in a “warm, draught-proof 
box” in the hope that some progeny may eventually be obtained 
from a bull of such low fertility is the antithesis of sound breed- 
ing practice. We already have sufficient infertility in our dairy 
breeds without going to great trouble to intensify it by using bulls 
of known subnormal fertility. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Oaks, M. Crawrorp. 
Burleigh Park Road, 
Addlestone, 
Surrey. 


May 6th, 1950. 


NEW SECRETARY FOR MOREDUN INSTITUTE 

Mr. David M. Cameron, A.c.1.s., an administrative assistant in 
Edinburgh Corporation Public Health Department, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Animal Diseases Research Association at 
Moredun Institute, Gilmerton, Edinburgh, and will take up duty 
about the middle of June. He succeeds Mr. A. R. Milroy, who is 
due to retire shortly. 

Mr. Cameron, who was born in Edinburgh, joined the Public 
Health Department in 1919. For over 20 years he was employed 
in the Veterinary Department under the late Mr. Arthur Gofton, 
r.R.C.v.8., Chief Veterinary Inspector for Edinburgh. 


ABSTRACT 


[The Control of Abortion in the Bovine (other than Brucella 
abortus Infection). Gouitp, G. N. XIIth International 
Dairy Congress, Stockholm, 1949.] 


While discussing the importance of accurate breeding 
records as an aid to the diagnosis of abortion due to Coryne- 
bacterium pyogenes, Vibrio foetus and Trichomonas foetus, the 
writer stresses two points which are frequently overlooked, 
viz., the insistence on absolute cleanliness and freedom from 
injury at the previous parturition, and the importance of 
sexual rest. 

C. pyogenes infection, while it entails work of a highly 
unpleasant nature for the operator (and by reason of its 
associated conditions often a considerable mortality rate 
within the herd) is susceptible to control by ensuring pro- 
longed sexual rest and the use of artificial insemination by 
bulls known to be free from infection. 

No such clear-cut picture exists with infections by V. 
foetus or trichomonas. The low rate of abortion, the insidious 
onset of infertility, difficulty of accurate diagnosis, intract- 
ability of the subject to treatment: all these combine to 
present the practitioner with a tedious control. It is often 
difficult to assess how severely affected the stock bull may be. 
The maintenance of freedom from infection within the herd 
is as important as control once infection has occurred. For 
this reason investigation is likely to commence by most careful 
enquiry into the previous history of purchased bulls, a 
procedure attended by very great difficulty. 

The control of valuable bulls during outbreaks of 
vibrionic or trichomonad abortion is worth special considera- 
tion. Such bulls need to be of exceptional value as pro- 
genitors. The writer finds a practical method of genital 
hygiene to be the introduction of bull cones containing 100 mg. 
5 amino acridine hydrochloride in a bland base which will 
melt at 40°C. This cone is used intensively during a resting 
period of two months and subsequently after each use for 
collection or service with a minimum of one application per 
week whether used or not. The cone should be manipulated 
as high as possible in the prepuce : when it has dissolved the 
bull should be allowed to “‘ draw ” but not to serve. 

¥. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Atrestep Herps 


Mr. Croven (May 25th) asked the Minister of Agriculture what 
steps he is taking to encourage the attestation of beef herds. 

THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTUR! 
(Mr. Georce Brown): My right hon. Friend hopes to introduce on 
October Ist a revised tuberculosis (attested herds) scheme and to 
include in it provision for bonus payments to encourage the 
attestation of beef and other herds. 


ANIMAL SLAUGHTER 


Mr. Coorer-Key (May 25th) asked the Minister of Food whether 
he is aware that there is a large section of the public who are 
concerned at the conditions under which animals are slaughtered in 
slaughterhouses ; and whether he will make the necessary regula 
tions to stop the method of electric stunning and direct that the 
use of captive bolt humane killer is made compulsory. 

Mr. Wess: I would like to assure the hon. Member that every- 
thing possible is done to avoid unnecessary suffering to animals 
killed in our slaughterhouses; but I know of no reason to stop 
the use of the electric stunner, which is permitted under the 
Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933. 


SHeer (SLAUGHTERING) 
Mr. Hastincs (May 25th) asked the Minister of Food what 
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measures are taken by his Department to ensure that all sheep 
are stunned before slaughter; and what steps he takes to ensure 
that the law is being complied with in such cases. 

Mr. Wess: We have always insisted that our slaughtering con- 
tractors comply with the Slaughter of Animals Act, 1933, and have 
given instructions that all animals (except those ritually killed for 
orthodox Jewish and Moslem communities) must be stunned either 
by a mechanical humane killer or an electrical instrument. A 
full-time manager is employed at each slaughterhouse and it is 
part of his duty to see that these instructions are observed. 


ANIMAL SLAUGHTER (HuMANE METHODs) 


Mr. T. Rem (May 24th) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies if he will recommend to Colonial Governments that they 
place before Colonial Legislatures the problem of establishing a 
system of humane killing of animals for human food. 

Mr. Ducpate: This is a problem of which Colonial Governments 
are already well aware and much is being done to introduce 
improved methods. Nevertheless I will consider sending out a 
despatch emphasising the importance which we attach to the intro- 
duction wherever possible of a system of humane slaughter. 

HorseE-FLESH (CONSUMPTION) 

Mr. Heatucoat AMory (May 22nd) asked the Minister of Food 
whether he is aware that advertisements are appearing in the Press 
for horses for immediate slaughter for human consumption; and 
whether he will now say what is his attitude to the use of horse- 
flesh for this purpose. 

Mr. F. Wuey: I have not seen any of these advertisements. 
We do not control the sale of horse-flesh for human consumption. 

Mr. Amory: Will the hon. Member not bear in mind that the 
disposal of horses for human consumption is repugnant to most 
people in this country, who traditionally regard the horse as a 
friend and a comrade, and occasionally as the champion and 
temporary repository of their financial fortunes? 

Mr. Wittey: We are paying close attention to the recommenda- 
tions of the Rosebery Committee, but we do not think this is a 
matter to which we ought to extend our control. 


West Inpies: CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


Mrs. Errene Wuite (May 24th) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies what projects have been undertaken, or reforms in- 
stituted, in the British West Indies as a result of the work of the 
Caribbean Commission. : 

THe MINISTER OF STATE FOR THE CoLoNies (Mr. DuGpDaALe): 
As the reply is rather long, I will, with my hon. Friend’s permis- 
sion, circulate it in the OrriciaL Report. 

Following is the reply: 

By the terms of the International Agreement establishing it, the 
Caribbean Commission is a consultative and advisory y to 
further and co-ordinate economic and social progress in the terri- 
tories within its scope for which the metropolitan Governments 
concerned are responsible. The Commission’s activities are very 
varied, and they are not, of course, confined to the British West 
Indies. 


The following are some of these activities: 


(1) Technical Information Services. 

Answers are given to technical inquiries over a wide field; and 
the following are produced and circulated: 

Information leaflets. 

Monthly information bulletin. 

Half-yearly Caribbean economic review. 

Yearbook of Caribbean research. 

External trade bulletins. 

Crop and livestock information. 

Educational films. 

Plant and animal disease reports. 


(2) Technical Conferences have been held on the following 
subjects : 

Land tenure. 

Forestry. 

Meteorology. 

Livestock. 

Soil science. 

(3) Surveys and studies have been carried out into the following 
subjects : 

Plant and animal quarantine legislation. 

Labour legislation (jointly with F.A.O.). 


Rural women’s and youths’ organisations (jointly with F.A.O.). 


Transportation and communications. 

Industrial development. 

The criteria for potential Caribbean industries. 
Fishery population movements. 

The utilisation of sugar by-products. 


(4) Assistance in Social and Economic Development has been 
given in the following directions: 

Administration of war-time Caribbean schooner pool. 

Recruitment of agricultural labour for the United States. 

Tourist development, 

Aids to pioneer industries. 

The Commission is also the parent body of the Caribbean Re- 
search Council and the West Indian Conference. Political repre- 
sentatives of the territories concerned meet at this Conference, 
which is held once every two years, and gives a valuable oppor- 
tunity for an interchange of views on subjects of regional import- 
ance. Examples of recommendations made by the Conference and 
adopted by the Governments affected are: 

(a) The establishment of the Caribbean Interim Tourist 
Committee. 

(b) A meeting of meteorological experts in 1949, which re- 
sulted in improvements in the hurricane warning system. 

(c) The grant to the Caribbean area by the University of 
Puerto Rico of 30 scholarships to its School of Industrial Arts. 


NiceriA: Livestock Commission (REPORT) 


Mr. Pacer (May 24th) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the Report of the Nigerian Livestock Commission 
will be published. 

Mr. Ducpate: My right hon. Friend is still in consultation with 
the Governor on this, but he hopes to settle the matter soon. 

* * ¥ 
CatrL_e Grips on HicHways 


The Highways (Provision of Cattle-Grids) Bill has been 
passed in the House of Commons. During the Committee 
stage, on Clause | (Provision of cattle-grids and by-passes), Mr. 
Hopkinson referred to the fact thai the provision of a gate or by- 
pass would be made compulsory in all cases of the erection of cattle- 
grids. He moved an amendment with the object of avoiding the 
extinction of the right of way for cattle and sheep on the one hand 
and horses and horse-driven vehicles on the other. It was also 
intended to facilitate the transit of bicycles and pedestrians. 

Sir Frank Soskice, Solicitor-General, accepted the amendment, 
which was agreed to. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


June 7th—107th Annual General Meeting of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians of Ireland, in Dublin, 11.30 a.m. 

June 7th.—Annual General Meeting of Members of the Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent Fund, at 10, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1, 2.30 p.m. 

June 8th.—R.A.V.C. Golfing Society, 1950. Meeting, at North 
Hants Golf Club, Fleet, corhmencing at 10 a.m. 

June 8th—Annual General Meeting of the East Midlands Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the School of Agriculture, Sutton 
Bonington, 2.30 p.m. 

June 9th.—R.A.V.C. Annual Dinner, Grosvenor House, London. 

June 15th—Joint Summer Meeting of the Sussex and South- 


Eastern Divisions, N.V.M.A., at the Wellcome Veteri- 
nary Research Station, Frant, 2.30 p.m. 
June 15th—President’s Luncheon and Annual General Meet ng of 
Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire Veterinary Society, at 
High Barnet, Herts (Salisbury Hotel), | p.m 
16th—Summer Meeting of the Mid-West 
N.V.M.A., at Cheddar (Bath Arms _ Hotel). 
Notice.) 
June 17th.—Meeting of the Biochemical Society, in the School of 
Biochemistry, Tennis Court Road, Cambridge, |! a.m. 


Division, 


June 


June 30th.—Summer Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A. (See Notice). 

July 12th and 13th.—Annual General Meeting of the Association 
of Veterinary Teachers and _ Research Workers 
(Northern Region), at  Abervstwyth (Veierinary 


Department, Agricultural Building, Alexandra Road). 
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R.C.V.S. Examinations 

June 8th.—R.C.V.S. D.V.S.M. Written Examination commences, at 
Edinburgh. 

June 22nd.—R.C.V.S. Membership Written Examination. 


N.V.M.A. Council and Committee Meetings 
The next Council and Committee meetings of the Association 
will be held in London on July 12th, 13th and [4th. 
The iime-table is as tollows:— 


Wednesday, July \2th, at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
a.m. Organising Committee. 
2.15 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committec. 


Thursday, July 13th, at 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
10 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
11.30 a.m. Home Appointments Committee. 
2.30 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 


Friday, July 14th, at Connaught Rooms, Great Queen St., W.C.2. 
ll a.m. Council Meeting. 


* * * * 


Petrol Off the Ration 


The announcement of the abolition of petrol rationing forth- 
with, made by Mr. Noel-Baker, the Minister of Fuel and Power, 
on the eve of the rising of the House of Commons for the Whit- 
suntide Recess, was an appropriate and notable addition to the 
modest start towards a “ bonfire of controls ” made with the end- 
ing of the points rationing of foodstuffs earlier in the week. Not 
only was the holiday thereby illuminated for many, but a frequent 
source of concern was removed from the minds of those tor whom the 
motor-car is essential to the conduct of their profession or business. 
So far as, more especially, the piactitioner members of our 
calling are concerned, reiiet will be associated with a deep sense 
of gratitude—to which expression has been given by the Council 
and many Divisions of the N.V.M.A.—for the continuous and self- 
sacrificing efforts of veterinary liaison officers to regional petroleum 
officers, with particular reference to the difficulties arising from the 
supply of supplementary allowances; many of them have given this 
most helpful voluntary assistance since the commencement of 
petrol rationing in the autumn of 1939. The Ministry of Fuel 
and Power, also, are to be commended for the fairness of their 
attitude towards the claims of the profession. 

Unfortunately, the problem of supply of new cars for veterinary 
surgeons remains. Is it too much now to hope for a more realistic 
and reasonable governmental attitude towards meeting the needs of 
members of the profession in an admittedly vital field, who are 
grievously handicapped by lack of adequate and efficient transport ? 
Perhaps veterinarians may be excused if they make but a half- 
hearted contribution to the chorus of officially-sponsored acclama- 
tion accompanying each rapidly succeeding announcement of the 
creation of some new record in the number of exported motor 
vehicles 


* * * * * 


Openings in the Veterinary Profession for New Graduates 
Issue or N.V.M.A. 

Copies are available on application to 36, Gordon Square, W.C.1, 
of a pamphlet, which has been prepared by the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, indicating the various branches of professional 
work which are open to members of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

As they pass through the veterinary schools all students, if 
they have not already made up their minds on the matter, are 
giving anxious thought to the problem of selecting the particular 
avenue of veterinary employment which appeals most to them 
and for which they deem themselves to be best fitted. It is for 
their guidance and that of new graduates that there has been 
compiled this publication, which describes the qualifications 
required, nature of the work and, where feasible, conditions of 
service, salaries, etc., under the following headings: General Practice, 
Research, Teaching, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (Animal 
Health Division), Northern Ireland Ministry of Agriculture, H.M. 
Colonial Service, ‘Jpenings in the Dominions, Royal Army Veter- 
inary Corps, Veterinary Posts under Local. Authorities, The Animal 
Health Trust, Agricultural Research Council (post-graduate scholar- 
ships and studentships), Cattle Breeding Centres, Advisory and 
Research Appointments with Commercial Firms and Animal Welfare 
Societies. The leaflet concludes with a list of useful addresses 
for intending applicants for posts and notes on drafting an applica- 
tion for an appointment. 


The International and N.V.M.A. Veterinary Congresses, 
London, 1949 
CoMMEMORATIVE PICTORIAL SOUVENIR 

The National Veterinary Medical Association takes pleasure in 
announcing the issue of a pictorial souvenir* of the meetings held 
jointly in London in August, 1949, of the XIVth International 
Veterinary Congress and the LXVIIth Annual Conference of th« 
N.V.M.A. Produced in “Record” size, on fine art paper, thi- 
44-page publication gives representative presentation of the scientific 
sessions, the ceremonial occasions and informal groupings of the 
delegates and their ladies, together with a number of pleasing 
photographs of the centres at which these gatherings took place, 
or which were visited by the participants. The cost of production 
has necessitated the issue of a limited edition, and application for 
copies must be made to 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mem- 
bers of the Association are entitled to one copy free of charge. The 
cost of additional copies, and to non-members of the Association, 
is 5s. post free. 

* N.V.M.A, Publication No. 19. 


* 


N.V.M.A. Congress at Cardiff 
Tue V.V.B.F. Gotr Competitions 


Those wishing to enter the competition for the “ Simpson ” Trophy 
and the ladies’ competition for the “ Dunkin” Trophy are requested 


to notify Mr. C. J. Pugh, M.r.c.v.s., 206, Stow Hill, Newport, Mon., 
who is in charge of the arrangements. 
PERSONAL 


Dr. P. S. Watts’ APPOINTMENT IN ADELAIDE 


Dr. P. S. Watts, F.R.c.v.s., of 11, Craigie Road, Ayr, who has 
been veterinary pathologist at the Hannah Dairy Research Institute 
for the past 12 years, has been appointed Head of the Veterinary 
Section of the Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science at 
Adelaide, South Australia. 

Dr. Watts was educated at Whitgift School, Croydon, and in 
1926 he won a Clement Stephenson entrance scholarship to the 
Royal Veterinary College. He qualified M.R.C.V.S. and B.Sc. 
(London) in 1930 and received a Gold Medal in pathology. On 
being awarded an Agricultural Research Scholarship, he continued 
his studies at the School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine where 
in 1932 he gained the Academic Diploma in Bacteriology. He 
then proceeded to St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was admitted 
to the degree of Ph.D. at that University in 1936, being in that 
year appointed assistant pathologist at the Institute of Animal 
Pathology in Cambridge. In 1938 he spent several months study 
ing at Leipzig and on his return at the end of that year he took 
up his present post at the Hannah Institute. During his period 
in Ayr, Dr. Watts has carried out important research work on 
bovine mastitis, and in 1949 he was awarded the Fellowship 
Diploma of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

In addition to his work at the Hannah Institute, Dr. Watts has 
taken a wide interest in Scottish veterinary affairs. He was for 4 
time President of the Scottish Branch of the N.V.M.A., while his 
services as Secretary of the Ayrshire Division of the Association 
will be missed greatly. A member of Council, N.V.M.A., he has 
been a helpful member of several committees. For some years 
he has served on committees of the Agricultural Research Council 
which deal with bovine mastitis and calf diseases. 

While a student, Dr. Watts played rugger for the Royal Veter- 
inary College, but he did not have the time in Ayr to pursue 
that activity. During his stay in the burgh he was for a period 
Parents’ Representative on the Education Committee of Area No. 3 
and took an active part in opposing the suppression of the Primary 
Department of Ayr Academy. 

Dr. and Mrs. Watts expect to sail with their three sons for 
Adelaide early in September. They leave many friends in this 
country to regret their departure, but who will join with us in 
congratulating Dr. Watts on his appointment and in wishing him 
happiness and success in its fulfilment. 


Birth—Wiuu1aMs.—On May 24th, 1950, to Mary (née Harries). 
wife of Eric I. Williams, m.r.c.v.s., Minyffordd, St. Clears, Carms, a 
brother for Thomas. 


Will_—Mr. Frank Orford Leopold Walpo'e, of 27, Cromwell 
Avenue, Highgate, N., veterinary surgeon, for over 30 years veter: 
inary inspector of the Smithfield Club, Lord of the Manor of 
Beyton, who died in January, aged 86 years, left £20,568 5s. °c. 
gross, £20,385 I4s. 10d. net value. 
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_ A Request from Sweden.—tThe President of the Swedish Veter- 
inary Associauon nas two daughters—aged 23 years and 19 years— 
who would greatly appreciate the opportunity of spending a tew 
months in kngland auring the summer. is there any veterinary 
surgeon who would be interested to nave one or both of these 
girls to live in his home, from the beginning of July until 
October or November; or does any veterinary surgeon know ot 
any other families wno would like to have one or both of these 
girtis? The o.der girl nas had some nursery work experience 
and also nursing experience, and ine younger girl also put not 
to such an extent, and botn would be very happy to help in a 
house where there are small children. fhey would hope to 
receive « little pay and would not mind being in different tamilies, 
although it would be nice for them not to be too far away from 
each other. They both speak English and their home is in 
Stockholm. 

Would anyone who has any suggestions to make in this respect 
please write to:—The General Secretary, National Veterinary 
Medical Association, 56, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. / 

* 
M.M.B. HONORARY SCIENTIFIC CONSULTANTS 
Panet Jomnep sy Dr. J. A. Lainc 

The Milk Marketing Board has pleasure in announcing that 
Dr. J. A. Laing, px.v., B.sc., M.R.c.v.s., of the Veterinary Laboratory, 
University of Bristol, has accepted membership of the Board’s 
Panel ot Honorary Scientific Consultants. 

As has been announced previously, the Panel exists to advise the 
Board on various research matters affecting its production work 
on milk recording, dairy husbandry and artificial insemination. 

Dr. Laing has already done valuable research on male fertility 
and his work on artificial insemination in the new Veterinary 
ee of the University of Bristol is of great interest to the 

ard. 


* * * * + 


The Late Dr. S. H. Whitworth 
A FortTHeR APPRECIATION witH A SKETCH oF A CERTAIN PERIOD 
IN THE VETERINARY History or Macaya 

The personal and varied activities of members of the Colonial 
Veterinary Service are apt to be lost in the literary and scientific 
austerities of annuai reports. The light which guides these efforts 
is often hidden under a bushel. Little mention is ever made of 
the local conditions under which these officers carry out both their 
public and private lives. If this be true (eyen to-day) in the case 
of Singapore and the mainland of Maiaya, then it must be doubiy 
true of the period just prior to ihe Japanese invasion of S.E. Asia. 
Little or nothing has been recorded (either officially or unofficially) 
of the civil veterinary history of that time in Malaya. Perhaps it 
is a good thing that now and again an odd blank page may be 
filled in and personal memories allowed to come to light, but it is 
unfortunate that this must be done after the death of Dr. S. H. 
Whitworth, who, as Director of Veterinary Services in that country, 
carried a burden of work and worry—perhaps greater than his 
constitution could stand, 

At the time when a number of his officers were enlisted in the 
Volunteer or other Armed -Forces and there was a shortage of 
staff Whitworth was called upon to carry through a scheme for 
the importation of some 15,000 cattle from Bali and the 
neighbouring islands of the Dutch East Indies. These were to be 
maintained on the hoof in Malaya as a reserve food supply to be 
used mostly by the native population (some of whom object to meat 
preserved in any form, plus certain religious convictions regarding 
method of slaughter). At that time it was thought that Malaya 
would be blockaded, not invaded, and the island fortress of 
Singapore was, of course, impregnable! In _ retrospect, whatever 
might have been the merits or demerits of such a scheme, the 
fact remains that at that time it was considered as an urgent 
priority by the Defence Council. Any country which imports a 
great deal of its food is at some disadvantage in war. Malaya 
was no exception. 

It did seem that the voice of the Veterinary Department had 
been heard at last. For years it had drawn attention to the 
unbalanced economy of a land given over to tin and rubber. These 
materials, although so important in war, are renowned for their 
indigestibility. The vast subject of livestock and agricultural 
economy vis da vis industrial production linked with external 
balances of trade and currency is not only a problem in any given 
country, but it is a world-wide one, and outside the scope of this 
sketch. Let it be sufficient to state here that these problems which 
are so often taken blandly on an international scale in peace-time, 
become strikingly national in war-time. Hence individual coun- 
tries find themselves without food. 

So it happened that in Malaya a vast scheme was thrust upon 
us to attempt to balance livestock with industry almost overnight 
with a wave of the magician’s wand! The chances of success were 


reduced by a number of factors, the chief ones being: the fantastic 
haste with which jungle and scrup land were to be converted into 
grazing grounds; the speed in which shiploads oi catt.e arrived 
and were entrained fo the ill-prepared grazing lands up-country: 
the tack of essentiat materials (e.g., barbed wire ana forages); the 
innumerabie b.ood fms consequent upon importing (practically 
speaking) an exogenous breed; the congestion of the ratways with 
war materials. \Not the least factor was the temperament of the 
Bali cattie themselves. These were a humped-back meat type ol 
animai, stocky, with well-rounded deep chests—running up rather 
light to the flanks as in a game animal. (They aic said to be 
descendants of the wild Banting.) They were creatures of great 
beauty, mostly chestnut in colour with consistent and symmetrical 
markings ot tour white legs, white buttocks and a white star. They 
were known as coarse feeders and it was reasonable to assume that 
they wou.a maintain tair conaition on the lauang (coarse grass) 
of the country plus some supplementary fodder. Inese animais 
although quiet when tethered were apt to stampede when loosed 
in numbers. They were clever jumpers and many are the stories 
of their ability to clear fences and disappear into the jungie. And 
many the days and nights spent in getting them back! 

In the whole of this scheme the administration, the obtaining ot 
land and the clearing and fencing of it, the ploughing and plamt- 
ing of crop, transport, labour, quarantining, feeding, etc., were 
zlmost entirely in the hands of the small Veterinary Department. 

During these hectic days Whitworth was a tower of strength. 
Always encouraging, optimistic, energetic, and ever his “ Witty ” 
self—a nickname which aptly suited nim. He rallied all of us to 
work harder and faster and encouraged us in the not altogether 
easy task of handling tractors and bulldozers in a country un- 
familiar with such things and under such conditions of soil and 
climate. (It was whist salvaging a bulldozer that J. MacCubbin, 
M.R.C.V.S., met his death during the attack on Singapore.) In spite 
of difficulties the scheme was making reasonable progress, its 
greatest enemies being the terrain and the time factor. 

It was then that the Japanese struck at the N.E. Coast and 
rapidly advanced down the peninsula. It was then not a case 
of working most of the hours of the day and night but working 
all of them. The job was to evacuate all Bali cattle to the south 
or to Singapore Isiand itself. By train and road and river and 
jungle path, the Veterinary Department shifted them by the 
thousand, including, in most cases, their agricultural impedimenta. 
All of this was mixed up with enemy bombing and our own 
retreating Armies and refugees. One has only to glance at the 
map of Malaya to see the one main road and the one main rail 
down the centre of the peninsula to realise the congestion of 
traffic. 

In the north we had already lost our homes and our possessions. 
In the centre there was still some form of civil government. Here 
again Whitworth proved himself. He threw open his house and 
his heart to refugees (particularly Asian members of the depart- 
ment) and did a'l in his power to keep the movement of cattle 
going and to administer the department as calmly as if nothing 
had happened. Then Kuala Lumpur fell to the enemy, but this did 
not deter the activities of the department. Let it be recorded 
that when the civil government administration had almost entirely 
collapsed, the lorries of the Veterinary Department were still (per- 
haps pointlessly?) moving cattle over the single road approach to 
Singapore from the mainland. 

It might be thought that the whole of this scheme was a wasted 
effort, and perhaps so far as we were concerned it was. But, on 
the other hand, in spite of so much “food loot” falling to the 
enemy, surely a high proportion of these cattle must have pro- 
vided food for the local Malayans during the trials of the 
Japanese occupation. 

So far as this historical sketch is concerned then, this particular 
phase of the veterinary story ends here. ; : 

We went our different ways. Some had stayed with their 
regiments and had been unable to take part in the scheme. Some 
who had had to leave their regiments for this work went to rejoin 
them. All of these were taken prisoners of war, and some of our 
colleagues went to work as white coolies on the Burma-Siam Rail- 
way. (J. MacRae, m.r.c.v.s., Municipal Veterinary Surgeon, 
Penang, died there.) Some went to civil internees camps. There 
was not much to choose between any of these delectable experiences. 
Some went to liberty. But all that is another story. The fact 
remains that every officer in the department pulled his weight 
during a time when weight was needed. 

Some recovered or partially recovered, but Whitworth did not. 
The effects of beriberi and starvation had told upon his heart. 

The writer feels that his colleagues of that period will join him 
in saluting a kind and warm-hearted man who loved his profes- 
sion and served it well. One who laughed in the face of the 
tragedies which had encompassed his life. 


As they say in Malaya, “ Selamat Dudos.” mS. T. B. 
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Mange in Cattle 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has been informed 
by the Canadian Veterinary Authorities that they take a serious 
view of the arrival in their country from Great Britain of cattle 
infested with mange. As it seems possible that if further animals 
so infested are sent to Canada some or all of them may be refused 
admission, the Ministry is instructing its Officers to refrain from 
issuing certificates of freedom from disease in respect of all animals 
that are in herds in which there is reason to believe the disease 
exists. In order to help owners to eradicate mange from their 
herds the Ministry has prepared the following notes on the disease. 
Cattle owners who may wish to export animals either now or in 
the future will be well advised to give this matter the most careful 
attention. 


Cuortoptic ScaBieES OF CATTLE 


Of the four kinds of cattle scab mites, only two, Choriopies and 
Sarcoptes, are of importance in Britain. Demodectic scabies has 
only rarely been diagnosed, while Psoroptic scabies has not been 
reported for many years and is probably extinct. Outbreaks of 
sarcoptic scabies are not common, however, and the disease is 
sufficiently well characterised to attract attention when present. 
Chorioptic scabies, on the other hand, is almost ubiquitous in its 
distribution; as a rule it is a much more benign disease; the 
irritation which it provokes is not nearly so acute as that caused 
by sarcoptic scabies and the disease often is not recognised, except 
by the most interested farmers and by breeders of show stock 
where appearance is important. 

The text-books state that Chorioptes is confined to colonies on 
the limbs and to the tail region. In actual fact isolated mites and 
small groups may be found on any part of the animal although 
the main lesions often occur in the region of the groin, especially 
between the udder or scrotum and the thigh, along the belly to 
the umbilicus or even to the brisket and dewlap; the lesions may 
extend down the inside of the legs to the stifle or even to the 
bulbs of the heel and also into the inguinal region and outward 
to the buttocks, rump and tail. The neck is commonly affected, 
other parts less frequently so. The appearance of the lesions is 
variable and commonly there is little to be seen, thus the pre- 
sence of the parasite is overlooked altogether. In the groin and 
belly region, however, there may be extensive exudation accom- 
panied by a tenacious encrustation and matting of the hair; 
secondary excoriation adds to the severity of the lesion, so that it 
may be indistinguishable from the more severe sarcoptic scabies, 
its true nature being recognised only on microscopical examina- 
tion of scrapings and identification of the parasites. This type 
of lesion is seen only in thick-coated animals. In general the 
early lesions are small and can be detected only on palpation as 
discrete beads of inspissated exudate in the coat. In many animals 
the disease may not progress beyond this stage. On the upper 
parts of the body, in the region of the root of the tail, the colonies 
of mites are smaller and there is very much less exudation, so 
that only fine “branny,” or at the worst “ flakey,” crusts are 
produced, though the appearance may be complicated by the rub- 
bing or licking of the animal. When the neck is attacked the 
appearance is intermediate in severity between that of the groin 
lesions and of lesions on the upper parts. As the disease pro- 
gresses the skin, especially that of the groin and neck, becomes 
indurated and corrugated, again resembling sarcoptic scabies. ,This 
clinical description fits the more severe cases only, but even in 
these cases the lesions may be masked by the long winter coat, 
close inspection and exploration of the groin, etc., being necessary 
for their discovery. 

With the arrival of the spring, the animal makes an apparent 
but an incomplete recovery; the crusts are loosened and shed 
with the winter coat, and it is only the few mites that are in particu- 
larly protected places that are able to survive. This seasonal re- 
gression, which occurs in all kinds of scabies of ungulates, must 
not be mistaken for cure, for the animals will certainly relapse 
into obvious disease during the following winter unless steps have 
been taken to eradicate the parasites. Eradication within the herd 
should be the aim and this can perhaps best be achieved by attack- 
ing the disease at the end of summer before the cattle are housed 
for the winter. At this period the numbers of mites are at their 
lowest, although not necessarily easily ‘accessible to an insecticide, 
the thin summer coats being more easily penetrated and saturated 
than are the thick, greasy and scurfy coats of winter. Good 
results could be expected from total immersion; but unfortunately 
there are no facilities in Britain for the dipping of cattle. 
Although an acaricidal wash, applied as a spray, is shed very 
rapidly by the coats of cattle, a fluid of high wetting power will 
doubtless give an adequate deposition of the active ingredient. 
Treatment should comprise two procedures: careful hand treatment 
of the predilection sites on the lower parts of the body, along 


with that of any other visibly affected areas, and an over-all treai- 
ment of the remainder of the body in order to reach any other 
parasites. 

Benzene hexachloride is the best acaricide for the purpose and 
preparations in emulsion form are the most suitable. The Ministry 
learns that odourless formulation in miscible sulphonated oil, con- 
taining 5 per cent. of the gamma isomer has given good results in 
the cure of mange at a dilution of | part to 49 parts of water. 
(LC.I. Lorexane miscible oii, 5 per cent. gamma isomer.) This pre- 
paration can be obtained from agricultural chemists. Formulations 
that carry the penetrating odour of B.H.C. may cause milk taint. 
Only the gamma isomer of benzene hexachloride is an active in- 
secticide, so that if other preparations are used the dilution must 
be adjusted in accordance with the gamma content of the pre- 
paration. 

The ebviously affected areas should first be scrubbed to free them 
of crusts and these areas, with other predilection sites (all of the 
under parts, but especially the groin and the bulbs of the heel) 
should be soaked thoroughly by scrubbing and swabbing with a 
dilution of the preparation. 

To ensure eradication the rest of the body surface should be 
soaked by spraying under pressure or by scrubbing and swabbing. 

-All animals must be treated whether visibly affected or not; this 
is most important. The residual effect of benzene hexachloride on 
the hair of cattle is poor, compared with that in the fleece of 
sheep; to ensure eradication, therefore, the treatment should be 
repeated at least once after a ten to 14-day interval. 

Cleaning up and disinfection of the stails, etc., is advisable. The 
treatment will also eradicate all species of cattle lice and the 
appearance of the cattle and their general well-being will be 
improved greatly. 


R.C.V.S. PHARMACOLOGY, ETC., EXAMINATION 
List or Successrut CANDIDATES 


LONDON : 
Ayliffe, J. H. 
Bennett, P. H. G. 
Berry, D. M. Morgan, T. O. 
Blyth, A. M. Napier, Miss E. E. 
Bouvet, Roger Needham, N. S. 
Bunting, Miss J. A. Norman, J. A. 
Choudhury, M. U. A. Orfeur, N. B. 
Clark, J. H. Payne, J. M. (Credit) 
Clifford, R. J. Poland, J. R. 
Cook, W. R. (Credit) Rees, R. B. 
Dent, H. H. Robinson, J. S. 
Evans, H. L. Sherwood, J. E. T. 
French, P. J. Shipley, William (Credit) 
Garland, Miss Mary Silver, I. 
Govaerts, L. V. Skinner, D. J. 
Haggis, I. H. Swift, G. A. (Credit) 


Monks, R. W. M. 
Moore, D. W. W. 


Hay, I. F. S Tiedeman, B. G. 
Howe, W. T. Tinslay, Miss P. E. 
Jack, J. A. G. Walter, W. H. 


Whitaker, G. L. 
Wiltshire, L. V. 
Wood, K. H. B. 


James, M. 
Jones, W. G. 
Laing, P. W. 
Malseed, J. R. 


LIVERPOOL : 
Davies, G. P. 
Roberts, H. G. 


Steele, Colin 
Vaughan, K. L. 


DuBLIN : 
Agnew, J. H. (Credit) Lyons, ‘Tl. M. 
Burke, J McCarthy, Patrick 


Butler, G. M. McClintock, S. J. 


Carolan, E. S. E. 
Clarke, Joseph 
Conway, D. A. 
Cosgrove, J. S. 
Darcy, Thomas 
Deevy, W. E. 
Dexter, E. d’H. 
Dougan, P. D. 
Fitzmaurice, T. G. 
Gallagher, Eugene 
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“DISEASES OF MAN AND HIS FLOCKS” 
“ Co-OPERATION ESSENTIAL BETWEEN VETERINARIAN AND PUBLIC 
HeaLtH SPECIALIST” 


The February-March, 1950, issue of the monthly newsletter issued 
by the World Health Organisation’s Division of Public Informa- 
tion publishes, under the above headings, a feature article from 
which the following extracts are, taken. 

“Most people—even those to whom the veterinary surgeon is 
a familiar figure on the farm cr, in a few countries, at the clinic 
where they may take the family pet if it falls ill—have an idea 
that veterinary medicine is concerned entirely with curing or pre- 
venting sickness in animals. This impression is incorrect. There 
are over 75 diseases of animals transmissible to man, and the 
modern veterinarian is fully conscious of this potential danger to 
human health. He therefore shares with the public-health specialist 
a growing interest in these diseases which are common to man 
and his tocks, 

“The most important among this group of diseases are bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis, rabies, and various kinds of food poison- 
ing. Health services, particularly those in relatively underdeveloped 
regions, will doubtless devote ever greater attention to these and 
similar animal diseases as countries everywhere seek to attain the 
high levels of general health that have become possible to-day. . . . 

“ The newest methods of preventing these diseases, including tests 
for infected animals, vaccines, and sanitary control measures, are 
being investigated by the World Health Organisation. When found 
to be effective, they are recommended and may be demonstrated 
by the Organisation to member countrics requesting such demon- 
strations. For example, a new vaccine against rabies for use in 
dogs will soon be iested by WHO on a large scale, and it is hoped 
that eradication of this disease in many countries will be made 
possible. Fourteen centres are being established by WHO through- 
out the world to study and aid in the fight against brucellosis ; 
and a new auti-brucellosis vaccine will be tested in cattle in order 
to determine whether vaccination can be used in areas where the 
destruction of infected animals is either economically impossible 
or for other reasons undesirable. 

By these various means and—equally important—by encouraging 
closer co-operation between veterinary and medical public-health 
officials in all countries, WHO hopes to contribute its share to 
the control of animal diseases transmissible to man.” 


* * * * * 


WORLD SHEEP STOCKS 


World sheep numbers at the beginning of 1950 were estimated 
at 730 million head, according to a preliminary report by the 
U.S. Office of Foreign Agricukural Relations. Although the trend 
continued upward, the over-all gain in 1949 was relatively small 
and numbers were about 2 per cent. below the 1936-40 average. 

Very favourable grazing conditions during 1948 and 1949 and the 
continuance of high prices for wool, mutton and lamb encouraged 
sheep producers to expand their flocks, particularly in some ot 
the major producing areas and in the war-devastated areas, it is 
stated. 

Sheep numbers throughout the world are likely to increase 
during 1950, says the report. The degree of such an increase, how- 
ever, depends primarily on the continuation of present relatively 
favourable grazing conditions. It is very probable that the price 
ot wool in particular will continue high and the price of mutton 
and lamb may remain high in relation to pre-war prices. 

Other factors that may have an impact on the sheep industry 
are the increasing -population throughout most countries of the 
world and the increasing use of competitive or substitute products, 
it is stated. Beyond 1950, the trend will be determined by the 
continuation of favourable price relations for wool, mutton and 
lamb and the extent of competition from substitutes or competitive 
products, the report added.—Reuter. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE ATHLETIC CLUB 


The Fourth Annual Sports Day was held on May 20th at the 
Recreation Ground, Goring. The attendance was good and the 
day proved a great success, being concluded in the evening by 
novelty events and a dance. 

IInd Year won the Greatorex Inter-Year Trophy, making a great 
effort and thoroughly deserving their victory. The Tanner Tug 
o’ War Trophy went to Final Year, who defeated IVth Year (last 
year’s victors as IIIrd Year) in two straight pulls. 

Four new records were created :— 

880 yards—J. Evans, IInd Year—2 min. 9 secs. 

Cricket Ball—W. Nelson, IInd Year—290 feet. 

Discus—D. Haxby, IInd Year—106 feet. 

Women’s Long Jump—Miss G. Walker, IInd Year—13 
feet 9 inches. 


The Final Results were: — 

{—lInd Year, 66 pts.; 2—Vth Year, 55 pts.; 3—IIIrd Year, 
36 pts. ; 4—IVth Year, 22 pts. ; 5—Ist Year, 19 pts. 

Professor Buxton, the Principal, was present and at the Trophy 
Presentation expressed his pleasure at having been able to attend 
such another enjoyable meeting. He hoped these days would con- 
tinue to be held, for this constituted one of the best occasions 
for London and Streatley ends to meet. He also expressed the 
hope that Mr. Greatorex, the Club’s President, would soon recover 
from the illness which had prevented him attending that after- 
noon. 

Mrs. Buxton, who again kindly presented the medals and trophies, 
was afterwards presented with a bouquet by Miss Jennifer 
Greatorex. 


* * * * 


LONDON CART HORSE PARADE 


One of the most popular events on Whit-Monday was the 
Lendon Cart Horse Society’s Annual Show in Regent’s Park. This, 
the 54th parade, showed a further decline in entry, put some 
splendid animals were seen, with Shires, Clydesdales and Suffolks 
much in evidence, while the many magnificent pairs—mainly 
those of the brewers, general transport contractors and the rail- 
ways—drew great applause from the immense crowd. Once again 
the London Midland Region of British Railways provided the 
largest entry. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent the p 
| ersonal 
ob the NV Ma. writer only and their publication does not imply endorsement 


ATTESTATION: IS IT A GOOD POLICY? 

Sir,—Whilst I wou'd, to a great extent, have agreed with the 
contents of Mr. Pitcher’s letters a few years ago, my ideas have 
changed since it was made known by Messrs. Lamont, Kerr & 
McGirr, Stormont, that the newly calved cow to a varying degree 
lost her sensitivity to tuberculin and passed this on to her calf. 
On hearing of this I immediately concluded that this indicated 
an attempt on the part of the cow to protect her calf, and that 
possibly use might be made of milk from known reacting cows in 
the early stages of lactation in the treatment of human sufferers 
from tubercutosis. 

It seems to be agreed that all mothers in the early stages of 
lactation pass to their offspring an assortment of protective sub- 
stances. Some of these may protect the young animal against 
certain diseases, but it appears doubtful if the protection it affords 
in the case of tuberculosis is uniformly effective. 

_ The cow may succeed in some instances in passing on _protec- 
tion, as is evidenced by the isolated dead lesions found in the 
hepatic glands of young animals at slaughter; such lesions wouid 
appear indicative of slight ante-natal or very early infection. How- 
ever, as I stated in my paper on the clinical diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis—The Veterinary Record, January 19th, 1946—in my expeti- 
ence a calf, born full term from a slightly infected uterus, usually 
will show symptoms of tuberculosis of the central nervous system 
in early life. Although the lesions in the uterus may be very 
slight and the infection in the calf at birth light, as evidenced 
by the consequent post-mortem examination of the cow and calf, 
the attempt of the cow to aid the calf in preventing the spread 
of the disease beyond the hepatic glands fails. Can one then 
expect that milk from cows in all stages of lactation will be of 
any great value in the way suggested by Mr. Pitcher? 
Yours faithfully, 
S. G. Srewarr. 
Killinchy, 
Co. Down, 
N. Ireland. 
May 12th, 1950. 


PANTING IN CATTLE 


Sir,—Since writing my letter of the 15th, I have received from 
Dr. Minett a copy of his article “ Panting in cattle. A sequel to 
foot-and-mouth disease,” and have been able to read his letter 
in your issue of May 20th. 

1 think perhaps we have been at cross purposes to some degree, 
for, while I felt that he was suggesting that foot-and-mouth disease 
was the common exciting cause, my experience indicated it was 
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only occasionally the cause of panting. On the whole we appear to 
be in agreement that, as he states, “European cattle in general 
are not genetically fitted for hot climates” and that, again in 
his own words, “the symptoms were clearly related to a perman- 
ent defect somewhere in the heat regulating system.” Is not this 
the sum and substance of para 5 of my letter? There are, how- 
ever, a few points in his letter to which I would like to reply. 

Panting is a condition which, in varying degree, adversely 
affects the animal as an economic proposition. It is quite wrong 
to confine this name to a definite, unvarying set of symptoms, 
which must, for example, include the rough coat. I think that in his 
discussions with Dr. Kelley and others, it may not have been 
fully realised by them that he was concerned with the condition in 
milking cattle, whereas Rhoad, for example, and Kelley were 
almost certainly mainly concerned with beef cattle, which would 
compare with Indian 7 farm cattle in the dry stage during 
which coats were not at all—or not so obviously—dry and harsh. 
That they had panting to a degree of their own, though nothing 
like the severe Indian condition, is quite certain, otherwise why 
have both Australia and the King Ranch in Texas resorted to the 
usc of the Zebu bull ? 

In his para 5, Dr. Minett says just what I believe to be true 
and I attacked the breeding policy of the Military Farms Depart- 
ment because I could see that it meant almost breeding to extinc- 
tion. All I hoped for, and finally I believe obtained, was a limited 
reversal of the upgrading system. It would have been quite 
impossible, even in time of peace, to “scrap” all panters. 

If an animal produces a calf two-thirds of normal weight; if 
there is an actual reduction in the milk yield of cattle upgraded 
above a given point; if there is a progressive loss of stamina 
and resistance to disease, such as foot-and-mouth disease; and if 
there is an annual production of a higher and higher proportion 
of “runts”—then it is time to call a halt and commence perhaps 
the establishment of a new breed which can stand up to 
the production of reasonable milk yields. In such an effort, 
though, it would be well to reverse the blood proportions used 
in producing the Santa Gertrudis breed as it is clear that milking 
cattle will require a much higher degree of the protection of 
native blood than beef breeds. 

If 1 am correct in my estimation of the cause, the physiological 
and pathological findings can be of little importance or assistance. 
In the main they must surely be sequelae. 

The allusion to panting in man, as a result of physical exercise, 
is amusing but, if a test were available in time of war to decide 
what individuals were susceptible to unusual heat, many lives 
might be preserved—for what is heat stroke or heat exhaustion 
in man but an allied condition to the one under discussion ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Dowdstown House, C. M. Srewarr. 
Maynooth, 
Co. Kildare. 
May 23rd, 1950. 


Sir,—The fo'lowing observation would appear relevant to the 
current discussion on this subject in your columns. 

On April 16th, 1949, I chanced on a group of shorthorn heifers 
of about two years of age grazing in a field in Berkshire. The 
sun was bright, the air very warm and there was practically no 
shade and no streams; the pasture was lush, young cocksfoot with 
some clover; the cattle still had their rough winter costs. A 
number of the cattle were seen to pant rapidly with mouth open; 
several of those protruded the tongue and saliva strings hung from 
the mouth. 

I have no data on previous or subsequent history. 
appeared in good health and condition. 

Yours faithfully, 
A. BROWNLEE. 


The animals 


Compton, 
Nr. Newbury, 
Berks. 
May 22nd, 1950. 
* * 
“NATIVE” 


Sir,—In the communicatien entitled “ Some German experiences 
in the treatment of the various forms of canine distemper,” by 
Professor K. Ullrich, it is mentioned that the use of epileptasid 
originated from the observations that an epileptic native (sic) 
bitten by Crotalia sp. remained cured of his epilepsy when he had 
survived the direct effects of the lesion caused by the bite. 

A purest in English, noting that the communication came from 
Berlin, might well wonder how it came about that a German was 
bitten by a rattlesnake; however, it is presumed that the writer 
(or translator) means that the epileptic person was a member cf 
one of the coloured races. The misuse of this word by British 


officials, planters and traders has imbued the natives of many 
Eastern countries with detestation of the term, so much so that, 
in at least one Asian Dominion of the Commonwealth, the word 
“indigenous ” is applied in many instances where “ native” should 
be used; thus, one sees notices about “ the College of Indigenou: 
—— ” and appeals for contributions to a fund for indigenous 
clergy. 
_ One would have expected that the erudite translator of this very 
interesting communication would have been familiar with, not onl, 
the correct meaning of the word, but also with the resentment ji 
arouses in our Asian friends even when it is used correctly. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. A. McGaucuey. 
Faculty of Veterinary Science, 
University of Ceylon, 

Colombo. 

May 18th, 1950. 


“NO FOOT—NO HORSE” 


Sir,—Please allow me to thank Dr. J. T. Edwards for his speedy 
response to my appeal for information regarding Jeremiah Bridges. 
It was more than interesting, it was illuminating, and once again 
emphasises one’s conviction that the old timers were supermen 
where horses were concerned, and had nothing to learn from the 
moderns. 

The first time I heard the expression “‘ No foot—no horse” was 
about 50 years ago on my uncle’s farm near Belfast, Northern 
Ireland, and then it was used by John Boyd Dunlop (of pneumatic 
tyre fame), who was a very successful practitioner in -that city 
I was a small boy at the time, and had no idea what was meant, 
but I never forgot the remark nor the fine figure and commanding 
presence of the speaker. 

Surtees’ works adorn my bookshelves, and I have an undying 
affection for his fox-hunting grocer of Great Coram Street, whose 
name, coupled with the expression “ No fut—no ’oss,” appears in 
practically every book on the training and riding of the horse 
that I have read, published during the past thirty-odd years. 

Now it comes as a shock, as it will to countless others, to know 
that our friend Jorrocks was not the originator of the phrase: 
and really when one considers the matter it is obvious that no 
one but a veterinarian who knew his job could have put so great 
a truth into so few words. 

If Jeremiah Bridges had never written a treatise at all, but only 
pronounced that one dictum, “ No foot—no horse,” he would have 
done quite enough to ensure immortality. 

I am sure that the rank and file of our profession, who have 
little opportunity, or perhaps time, to delve into the past, will 
agree that our enduring thanks are due to Major-General Sir 
Frederick Smith and Dr. Edwards for bringing this fact to lighr. 

Yours faithfully, 
G. K. Snaw. 
Hilton Road, 
Natal, South Africa. 
May 16th, 1950. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 to 1937, anp 
. AGRICULTURE ACT, 1937 (PART IY). 


Summary of Returns of Confirmed Outbreaks of Scheduled 


(Notifiable) Diseases 
| Foot- 
Period Anthrax and- Fowl Parasitic Sheep) Swine 
mouth | Pest Marge* Scab | Fever 
May Ist to 
15th 1950 13 1 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1949 12 — 21 — — — 
1948 3 12 3 
1947 7 67 1 
Jan. Ist to | 
May 15th, 1950 12 | 70 — 19 
Corresponding 
period in— 
1949 76 ll 183 — a7 | 3 
1948 43 a 173 1 26 13 
1947 34 83 205 1 ' 19 14 


Norte.—The figures for the current year are approximate only 
* Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses. 
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